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people either here or in Germany or in America may think about it at CHAP,
the moment, to the end of his Jife he shall stick to the conviction that ^ LXIX.
German-English-American understanding offers the surest basis for the
future development of our peoples.... At the right time and opportunity
he would follow the Leicester speech by other speeches in the same
sense. ... In the Reichstag, you had given him the cold shoulder.
"He then turned with vehemence to the Blue book just published after
the seizure of the German steamers, and said he had learned for the first
time from the Blue book itself of the sharp notes which had been ex-
changed. . . . He must tell mo straight out that so long as such notes are
exchanged there will be no chance, however much he may deplore the
fact, for better relations between England and Germany. The peremptory
form of the notes . . . has caused here the deepest resentment. The Eng-
lish and French Governments had often had to deal with each other on
more difficult and serious questions but with all gravity in the substance
the French in the tone of their notes had never lost their politeness. . . .
Let the Governments at least keep cool at a time when peoples confronted
each other with mistrust."
[The Gorman diplomat goes on to say that Chamberlain's general tone
was mil dor than some of his expressions. He was irritated but against
his bettor mind; still regarding the Kaiser and Billow as friends of
England.]
METTEBNICH: "I answered him with the same frankness. . . . When I
had seen you in Berlin, just before I left, you (Billow) had chanced to
touch on the Leicester speech and had said, *He is like all big men ahead
of his time; and that which is not yet may come to be'. I went on to say
that the two nations were fairly beginning to hate each other. What
would become of his programme if, as with regret I gathered from his
expressions, the two Governments misunderstood each other. He was
wrong in thinking that you (Billow) had merely shaken off his Leicester
speech."
CHAMBERLAIN: "[Rather than submit to foreign intervention] England
whether she won or went under would fight even a European coalition.
She had faced with good fortune a European coalition before now."
The German acting ambassador was a good advocate, and his
reassurances had their mollifying effect on the Colonial Sec-
retary. Unsearchable was the heart of princes and their coun-
sellors. Chamberlain little knew what happened a very few days